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THE BISMYA TEMPLE 


F the several groups of Babylonian ruin-mounds, which 
bear the name Bismya, one is situated in the very center of 
the Gezireh, or that partof Mesopotamia which lies south of 
Bagdad, and is included between the two rivers, the Tigris, 

and the Euphrates. A second mound bearing the same name stands 
on the Tigris, not far from the modern town of Koot. It is said that a 
third is north of Bagdad. . 

Tt is in the first of these ruins, that, in the autumn of 1903, after 
3 years of effort and waiting in Constantinople, I received from the 
Ottoman government permission to excavate. The work was begun 
on Christmas day, 1903, and continued uninterruptedly with a force 
of 120 men until the following June; it was resumed for a short time 
after the close of the hot summer months. 

To the few travelers who have visited Bismya, its ruins have been 
unattractive. The group of mounds, consisting of a number of low 
ridges, and nowhere exceeding 4o ft. in height, appears insignifi- 
cant when compared with the loftier ruins of Birs, Nippur and Warka, 
yet in extent Bismya is one of the largest of the sites of the ancient 
Babylonian cities. The group is about a mile in length, and half a 
mile in width. On account of its position far from the nearest water, 
in a sand swept tract of the desert and upon the border land of 
several of the most inhospitable tribes of Arabs, excavations there 
have been regarded as impracticable or impossible, and the German 
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MOUNDS AT BISMYA BEFORE EXCAVATION 


explorers who failed to notice the inscribed bricks and fragments 
of polished alabaster vases upon the surface, are said to have regarded 
it as dating only from the civilization of the Arabs. 

Like several others of the Babylonian ruins, as Nippur, Warka, 
and Tel Ibrahim, the mounds of Bismya are divided into two un- 
equal parts by the bed of an ancient canal in which the stream passed 
through the fallen débris and the drifting sand toward the center. 
northeastern edge of the city, upon an island in the canal, is one of 
the highest of the mounds of the Bismya group. Its square shape 
suggested the ruin of a stage tower which formed a prominent part 
of every Babylonian temple, and it was therefore at this point that I 
decided to open the excavations. The present article describes a 
few of the results of the excavations of this mound. 

Gangs of workmen placed upon the 4 sides of the hills dug trenches 
through the fallen debris and the drifting sand toward the center 
The trenches had not proceeded far when upon all 4 sides the lower 
story of a stage tower appeared. The trenches then turned at right 
angles, and following along the edges of the tower. entirely encircled 
it. The summit, in which a number of modern Arab graves were 
found, was next cleared. The second story of this ancient tower or 
ziggurat, with the exception of a few bricks at the south corner, had 
entirely disappeared, yet heaps of the burned bricks of its outer casing 
were scattered about the sides where they had fallen. 

At the present time I am unable to give the exact dimensions 
of the lower stage of the tower. However, it was constructed of an 
outer casing of square, burned bricks, about 4 ft. in thickness, while 
the interior was filled in with unbaked bricks and unmoulded clay. 
Upon the under surface of a number of the burned bricks of the outer 
casing, perhaps upon I in 20, was an engraved inscription of Dungi, 
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NORTHWEST SIDE OF THE TEMPLE TOWER 





WEST CORNER OF THE TEMPLE 


king of Ur, 2750 B. C. The inscription, like others from that king, 
did not contain the name of the city or temple in which the bricks 
were employed. In this there was disappointment, for one of the 
points which I was most anxious to discover was the name of the 
ancient city in which we were digging. The inscription merely said 
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that Dungi had dedicated the temple platform to his goddess Nin- 
harsag. However, we learned that at Bismya, the well known god- 
dess, whose name may be translated “The Lady of the Mountain 
Peak,” was worshipped. 

Just beneath the bricks of Dungi, a second layer of burned bricks 
was found bearing the name of Ur-gur, king of Ur, but they gave 
us no information other than that the father of Dungi had also re- 
paired the Bismya temple. 

Along the northwest edge of the surface of the platform, a work- 
man who had dug beneath the level of Ur-gur’s brick, threw up a 
small, crumbled piece of yellow metal. It was with considerable effort 
that I straightened and smoothed it out; it proved to be a piece of 
thick gold leaf torn from the center of a large plate of gold. Upon 








FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE 
MARBLE STATUETTE 


it were the first 4 lines of an inscription, yet like the previously dis- 
covered brick inscription, it gave no clew to the name of the city. 
However, the first line contained the name of Naram Sin, the famous 
son of the more famous Sargon whose date is placed at 3800 B.C. It 
was then that we began to realize the great antiquity of the ruins in 
which we were excavating. The bricks of Dungi upon the very sur- 
face pointed to 2800 B. C. The gold of Naram Sin, hardly 2 ft. below 
them, pointed to a thousand years earlier, and still there were nearly 
40 ft. of ruins beneath us and above the desert level. 

In the vicinity of the gold of Naram Sin was found a small, white 
marble, headless statuette. While it contained no inscription, its 
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SHAFT AT THE SOUTHWEST EDGE OF THE TEMPLE PLATFORM, SUNK TO 
THE SAND OF THE DESERT LEVEL. TOTAL DEPTH I4.50 METERS 


costume and its art ascribe to it the age of Naram Sin. The garment 
was thrown over the left shoulder, while the right arm and shoulder 
are bare. A little lower, and beneath the spot where the gold ap- 
peared, we discovered large, square bricks, measuring about 18 in. on 
each side. They bore no inscription, yet they resembled in every re- 
spect the bricks of Sargon found elsewhere. In other mounds at 
Bismya a number of inscriptions from this once supposed mythical 
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king were discovered. Sti'l lower we came 
upon a series of thin, rectangular bricks, 
marked with lines formed by drawing the 
fingers along the clay before it was baked, and 
lower still, about 5 ft. from the surface, was a 
floor of bitumen in which small plano-convex 
bricks were set. The bricks of this shape had 
previously been assigned by assyriologists to 
4500 B. C. 

In the meantime trenches were being sunk 
along the edges of the platform of Dungi; and 
at the northwest side of the trench we reached 
the floor of an ancient passageway at a depth 
of about 10 ft. At the west corner, just be- 
neath the foundation, as the dirt was dug away, 
there appeared the side of a large block of white 
marble. Abbas, the workman who discovered 
it, excitedly called to me, and hurrying into the 
trench, I recognized it at once as a part of a 
large whitemarblestatue. Theexcitedgang was 
transferred to another place for the remainder 

STATUE OF DA-upU __ of the day, and at the close of the work, I dug 
OR DAVID out with my own hands the oldest statue in the 
world. Its position, lying upon its back, 
showed that it had been hurled from the platform of plano-con- 
vex bricks above, and the succeeding platforms of the temples had 
been built above it. In the fall its toes had been broken away, but 
the fragments were lying at the feet, and when fitted together, the 
lower part of the statue was perfect. As the dirt was dug away from 
the shoulder and we came to the neck, the head was missing. Griev- 
ing that our statue was headless, we bore it to camp, and placing it in 
a bath tub, scrubbed away the dirt which clung to it. Upon the right 
upper arm appeared an inscription of three lines engraved in a char- 
acter so archaic that it was only after considerable time and difficulty 
that I was able to translate it, yet when trans!ated it was found to 
contain the information which was most desired. The first line gave 
the name of the temple in which we were excavating as Emach; 
the second said that the king whom the statue represents was Da-udu 
or Daud, which is the Oriental pronunciation of the name David. 
Thus the name of David, the first of the Hebrew kings, was not derived 
from Egyptian, but was of a pre-Babylonian or Sumerian origin. 
The third line said that the city over which David once ruled was 
Ud-nun-ki. This combination of signs was pronounced Adab. Thus 
a mass of information was contained in these three lines. 
About a month later, while excavating at a distance from the 
north corner of the temple, a large substance entirely covered with 
clay, was found. As the dirt was cleared from it, a face appeared 
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beneath. It was the missing head of the 











statue, and when placed upon the broken »» 
neck, king David was complete. Thus we 
possessed a unique representation of the art >» 

















of the early Babylonian sculptor. This 

oldest statue in the world is the only Baby- 3 

lonian statue which is perfect and in the 

round with the arms free from the body. 
A large number of stone vase fragments, wg—eN 

some of which were inscribed or engraved, 

bronze and stone tablets, bronze imple- Ea \\\g 

ments and objects of ivory and mother of 

pearl came to light in the various passage- >t > e 

ways about the temple tower. The excava- 

tions were carried on outside the trenches = INSCRIPTION ON RIGHT 

in the chambers, which were probably de- UPPER ARM OF THE 

voted to the use of the temple priests. STATUE OF DAVID* 

Along the northwest side only the found- 

ations of the chambers remained, and nothing of consequence, 

apart from the fragments of stone vases, was discovered in them. 

Along the northeast side adjoining the temple platform was a grave 


which seems to date from an early Babylonian period. It had been 
rifled in ancient times, and there remained in it nothing but a thin 












































LARGE BURIAL URN IN THE BOTTOM OF A SHAFT 





*Translation: 1st line, E-mah=Temple ‘Emach. 2nd line, Lugal Da-udu=King David. 
3rd line, Lugal Ud-nun-ki=King of Adab (Bismya). 
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layer of ashes beneath 
the sand which had fil- 
tered in. Along the 
southeast side an en- 
trance to the temple 
was found. The marble 
door socket, supported 
upon two beams of 
pink marble had been 
so disfigured that no 
traces of an inscription 
remained. At the south- 
corner was a peculiar 
oval shaped room, or- 
iginally covered with a 
dome. Investigation 
showed it to be a place 
for cremation, probably 
a crematory for bodies 
of the dead. At one 
end of the chamber was 
a round platform, upon 
which the bodies were 
placed. Connecting 
with it was a furnace 
in an adjoining room, 
and beneath was a pit, 
into which the ashes 
were brushed. As we 
cleared away the rub- 





STATUE OF DAVID WAS FOUND IN FORE- bish which filled the pit 
GROUND OF THIS TRENCH, THE HEAD we found about two 
AT THE FURTHER END feet of ashes mixed 


with the dirt at the 
bottom. Along the southwest edge of the tower was a kiln 
in which the pottery and tablets employed in the temple ser- 
vice was baked. Near it were three vertical drains constructed of 
tile rings placed one upon another, and leading down to the sand of 
the desert level. They probably mark the site of the dwelling houses 
of the priests. 

_ In addition to the statue of David and the gold of Naram Sin, 
the most interesting objects discovered in the temple hill were found 
at a distance from the northwest side, at the edge of the platform upon 
which the chambers of the temple were built, and just within the large 
encircling wall. It was the old temple refuse heap where the garbage 
and the discarded and broken objects employed in the temple service 
were dumped. In it were dozens of baskets full of fragments of 
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LION TERMINATING A BRONZE SPIKE 


marble, alabaster, onyx, porphyry and 5 
granite vases. About 40 inscribed \O FS ¥ 


vase fragments were recovered. 
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Sari \9 
Other vases were engraved and inlaid \9 “WS 
7] ] ivor c Ss S c ] [ 
with ivory and stones, and many of <7 (© \W ‘ou ‘Zo 


them displayed rare beauty in form » a <= 
as well as in material. This ancient a te ( (( ) 
is 


temple dump presents our first view s = zi 
of the vessels of the temple service is) S ie = 
of 6,000 years ago, for the archaic me a 
characters of the inscriptions suggest <I? Ww WL 
' 268 
that date. | : Vm © g 
Tunnels were dug into the base of ~~ 4 
37 
the temple tower, and from them \) \\/ ©o@ 
shafts were sunk, one from the very = a2 Es 
center, and another near the south- 19 A CA a SS 


west edge of the tower, to the virgin 

sand of the desert level. In those 
shafts few objects which could 
adorn the show case of a mu- 
seum were discovered, but far more remarkable or valuable re- 
sults were obtained. Way down beneath the platform of the temple 
of plano-convex bricks, dating from 4500 B. C., we came upon large 
limestone blocks of a previous construction; still lower, we dug 
through various strata of ruins which may be defined as periods of 
occupation. Imbedded in the solid clay 514 meters below the surface 
was a huge bronze spike terminating in a beautifully formed lion. 
Even to suggest a date as its age would be difficult, so great is its 
antiquity. Still lower we dug through the various strata until we 
came to two huge urns placed one above another. In them appeared 
a mixture of ashes and sand. Way down on the desert level, below - 
the strata represented in the accompanying diagram, down where the 
first settlers camped before the first temple was built, and long before 
the Semites ever came to Babylonia, was a thick layer_of well formed 
pottery. The pottery was not built up by hand, but thrown on a 
wheel, and was baked to a black color. 


PLAIN STONE VASES FROM 
BISMYA 
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The summit of the temple hill yielded inscriptions dating from 
2750 B. C. Just below were inscriptions from 3750 B. C. A meter 
and a half lower was a platform from 4500 B.C. In digging through 
the upper 114 meters of the mounds we came upon ruins covering a 
period of 1,750 years. Who can tell the age of the various strata 
of the remaining 11 meters below, or guess the age of those first 
settlers whose pot fragments are still thickly strewn upon the sands 
of the desert level? One may suggest the date of 10,000 years B. C., 
and no one can well deny it, for it appears that even then the civiliza- 
tion of man was already ancient. 

EpGAR JAMES BANKS, 

Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 
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MOUND BUILDERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


OUND builders of the Mississippi Valley, in the manner 
of the burial of their dead, were in close touch with those 
of the Valley of the Ohio; and had something in com- 
mon with them; embracing the ideals displayed in the 

Ancestor Worship of the oriental, as well as antedating the custom 
of setting a granite shaft as a mark of respect over the graves of 
our departed at the present time. 

Formerly Mound Builders were supposed to have been an extinct 
race, occupying the territory in which these numerous burial mounds are 
found, prior to the occupancy of the same, by the North American 
Indians; but in the light of more recent and more thorough investi- 
gation, it has been shown, that burial of the dead in mounds, has 
been practiced by the Muskwakies of the Foxes, who occupied the 
territory in this immediate neighborhood up to, and including some 
of the time, when the white people first settled in this section of the 
country. 

The former erroneous supposition came about principally 
through the uncommunicativeness of the Indian; when questioned con- 
cerning the mounds and their contents, he would invariably act 
the stoic, for according to his ideas of Ancestor Worship, that subject 
was held sacred, and was not to be touched upon, nor were any of his 
belongings, which had been buried with him, ever in any manner to 
be used again by any living man. For this reason when shown flint 
arrow or spearheads, or other implements, which had come out of 
these burial mounds and asked concerning them, he would most likely 


say—‘“Indian no make him—we found ’im here,—when we came 
here.” 
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MOUND BUILDERS POTTERY FROM MR. HERRMANN’S COLLECTION 
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SPECIMENS FROM MR. HERRMANN’S COLLECTION 


The conical mounds are generally individual or family burial 
mounds. The Muskwakies bury in a sitting position, the upper half 
of the body upright. The earth, sand, or other material, is carried 
there by the members of the tribe or the nearest of kin and filled 
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around the body to the height of the 
shoulder; the arms and head are left 
exposed, or above the filling. In ad- 
dition, they build a hut over this of 
saplings and bank up the outside with 
sod. 

Apparently the further this earth, 
sand, or other material, of which the 
mound is being built, is brought or 
carried; or the more laborious the 
work of carrying it to the highest 
points of the most inaccessible cliffs to 
the place of interment; the higher 
they consider the respect paid to the 
dead. In this they do not differ very 
materially from the white people. 
We would disdain to erect over a 
grave a shaft made from the limestone 
of the local Galena formation, but in- 
stead get a granite shaft shipped from 
Vermont or elsewhere, equally as 
great a distance and at as great an ex- 
pense. As the 30 or 40 foot granite 
shafts in our cemeteries point up- 
ward, and onward,—like an index 

SKELETON OF PEOSTA finger to the great beyond,—so also, 

the conical burial mounds point up- 
ward to the Indians’ Happy Hunting Ground. 

In the older rourds, it has been frequently found that there 
are several generations of the same family, or chiefs, buried over the 
top of each other; in each case, carrying the mound higher, so that 
they appeared to be 2, 3, or even 4 stories high; the lowest level, usu- 
ally contains only one skeleton; the next probably 2, or possibly 3, the 
highest story sometimes 3, 4 or more skeletons. It seems that the 
chiefs and braves were buried in the highest and most prominent 
points of the cliffs nearest the river; while the rest of the tribe were 
buried in a less conspicuous place further inland. The chiefs of the 
Muskwakies were buried in a sitting position, facing toward the west; 
while many others probably less prominent in the affairs of the nation, 
were buried facing the east. 

I am told, there is a similar custom prevailing among the Trap- 
pist Monks at Melleray, near here,—that the elders or fathers are 
buried facing the west, while the laymen or brothers are buried fac- 
ing the east. 

In digging for the foundation for the Julien Dubuque Monu- 
ment* erected over the mound where Julien Dubuque and the Musk- 

















*See Frontispiece. 
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wakie Chief, Peosta, were buried, the skeleton of the chief, although 
known to have been buried over 90 years, was in such perfect state 
of preservation that the ear bones, stirrup, hammer and anvil, not 
thicker than a fine sewing needle, were in perfect condition. 

The material of which the mound was built was of an oily, sandy 
nature, which led me to believe that it was brought from a great dis- 
tance, in canoes, from up the river, probably the sands from the 
pictured rocks near McGregor, Iowa, or still further up from the 
Potsdam, and St. Peters Sands. 

In this mound was found a small flat top catlinite pipe with a 
very small bowl, not nearly the size of a thimble; this was at first 
thought to have been used to smoke opium or other dope, but on in- 
vestigating further I found it to be similar to a pattern frequently 
used by the inhabitants on both sides of Behring Sea and along the 
Pacific Coast. There were also found 10 or 12 small white sugar 
flint arrow points, all exactly the same shape and pattern. 

Oriental influence among the Indians, along the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys, is everywhere traceable. If the Japanese at a very 
early time settled along the coast, now comprising Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mexico and Central America, it is easy to see that these cour- 
ageous voyagers crossed the narrow neck of land, built canoes, and 
explored the Gulf of Mexico, and found their way up the Mississippi 
to St. Anthony’s Falls; and the Ohio to its source, as these two rivers 
certainly must have been the highway of commerce carried on between 
the Indians of the north and those of Central America. . 

The finding of the famous Camel head pipe in my collection, 
found near Elgin, lowa, would tend to strengthen this opinion. No 
one, not perfectly familiar with the camel and its habits, could have 
shaped this pipe the way it is. Not only does it present a perfect head 
of a camel, but it is also so cunningly fashioned as to represent the 
shape of a camel lying down, when viewed from a little distance. 

Volumes could be written on the Mound Builders of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley alone, but it would be impracticable for a magazine 
article to go into any lengthy detail. 


RICHARD HERRMANN. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


fob A 
PETRIE'S WORK IN THE DELTA 


HREE objects of search in the Delta have been regarded by 
Egyptologists as of prime importance: The location of early 
Greek settlements, paramountly that of Naucratis; that of 
Avaris, the Hyksos capital; and that of the town and tem- 
ple of the High Priest Onias, which if not at Tell-el-Yahudich, must 
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be looked for elsewhere. In 1885-6 Dr. Petrie discovered the site 
of Naucratis and excavated exceedingly valuable relics of the days 
so graphically portrayed by Ebers in The Egyptian Princess, in which 
Naucratis figures conspicuously. 

In one campaign, last season, Petrie, as | stated in the June issue 
of Recorps oF THE Past, achieved the other two objects. I now have 
further advices from him, of such special pertinence and interest that 
I make a few extracts: 

“Here (the camp adjoining the temple site of Onias), at last, 
we have an actual work of the Hyksos people, to tell its own story. 
The camp is about 1,500 ft. across; the bank is about 200 ft. thick at 
the base, and was faced outside with a slope of white stucco 70 or 80 
ft. long, at an angle of about 40°”. He adds that “in a generation 
or two they made the skilled masons ‘of Egypt build a great stone wall 
with about 80,000 tons of the finest limestone in large blocks from the 
Mohattam Hills, 25 miles distant.” 

What Petrie writes of the temple site has a Masonic flavor, spec- 
ially for Royal Arch and Knights Templar followers: 

“The mound of the town and temple covered an area of over 
6 acres and rose to a height of over 70 ft. crowned by buildings reach- 
ing to go ft. above the plain. A great ceremonial of sacrifices took 
place at its foundation—probably a Passover feast. The temple and 
courts were a copy of the temple of Zerubabel at Jerusalem, which is 
known to have been smaller than the temples of Solomon and Herod; 
here it was just half the size of Solomon’s temple.” 

Petrie says that “the masonry is of the style of that of Jerusalem, 
and not Egyptian. On the top was found a piece of the builder’s ac- 
count, showing bricks to have been delivered by a Jew named Abram. 
The details now found exactly correspond with all the statements of 
Josephus, and reconcile points in which discrepancies had been sup- 
posed to exist in his descriptions. Further, it is now seen that the 
form of this town was arranged to be a copy of the temple hill at Je- 
rusalem, and that it was a New Jerusalem in Egypt.” 

The public awaits with interest the volume upon these valuable 
discoveries. 

WILLIAM CopLey WINSLow. 
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INDIAN RELICS AT JAMESTOWN :—In preparing the 
grounds for the Jamestown Exposition, workmen have unearthed 
numerous Indian arrow-heads, spear-heads and pieces of pottery. 
Many of the arrow-heads are broken. The site of the Exposition is 


known to have been occupied by the Powhatans, a powerful tribe of 
Indians. 


Boston, Mass. 























A HISTORIC LOG CABIN 


MONG the most interesting “records of the past” are the ac- 
counts of the lives and surroundings of the pioneers of 
America. ‘We are so new and generally so near the be- 
ginnings of our life as a nation that not enough interest 
and trouble have been taken to preserve such records. <A delightful 
exception to this rule exists in the efforts made by Mr. John H. Pat- 
terson, of Dayton, Ohio, the head of that great manufacturing con- 
cern “The National Cash Register,” who has taken infinite pains and 
spared no expense to have the original log cabin built by his grand- 
father, Robert Patterson, preserved in as near its original form as 
possible. This cabin, known as the Patterson Log Cabin, was built in 
the spring of 1776 and stood a little to the west of what is now the 
intersection of High Street and Broadway, Lexington, Kentucky. 
In it, according to the best accounts, the present city was named, but 
this was not done until later. 

This Robert Patterson was noted for his courage and daring, and 
took part in many campaigns against the Indians. In various accounts 
of events in the West his experiences are recorded. In one of these 
he was wounded, and went home to Pennsylvania to recuperate. While 
there he became engaged to Elizabeth Lindsay, whom he married 4 
years later, taking her back to the wilderness in Kentucky and to this 
cabin which he had erected. That was the founding of the home 
which was always one of love, though the dangers and hardships 
attending it were many. When the fighting was over for a time, 
Robert became a surveyor, and this gave him the opportunity to settle 
the record of lands taken up for himself and his father. In acres, 
these combined titles covered about 5,000, and “when he paid for it the 
price was estimated to have been about 4o cents an acre.” 

Fully one half the area of the present city of Lexington belonged 
to him. As the times became more settled, the block house and log 
cabin formed part of the young city, the Pattersons moved into a 
handsome stone house, and had this cabin taken to pieces and brought 
into a corner of the yard, where it was used as servants’ quarters. 
Changes took place. The Pattersons “moved away, leaving their 
property in the hands of a man for whom Colonel Robert had become 
security.” “During the century, nearly, which elapsed between the 
ownership of the cabin by Robert Patterson and its ownership by his 
grandson, John H. Patterson, 11 different people held the ground it 
stood on,...the last person being a certain Ormasinda Hayes, who 
sold the log cabin to John H. Patterson in 1got. 

It was in September of that same year that it was taken down for 
removal to Dayton, Ohio, where its builder had located (nearly a cen- 
tury before) on leaving Kentucky. <A few of the logs it was necessary 
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to replace, but most were in good condition, in spite of their 130 years 
of exposure to wind, rain, and frost. The timbers and stone of the 
foundation were placed on some of Mr. Patterson’s land in Dayton, 
where they lay for some time. Once some of the stones were used in 
constructing a roadway, and when discovered were taken out and re- 
placed by others. In May, 1904, the order was issued for its recon- 
struction. This was not an easy order to fill, as everything was to be 
done according to old-time methods. No nails were to be used, no 
mill work, and all the timbers necessary for replacing the worn parts 
was to be taken from land owned by Robert Patterson. The following 
are the orders issued for the rebuilding :— 


Put on clapboard roof. 

Old puncheon floor. 

Stone and stick chimney, as nearly like the original as possible. 

Have logs clear to the top of the roof, instead of boards. 

Put rail fence around the house. (Rails that came from the farm.) 

Cabin to front north. Location about 5 or 8 ft. east from hedge fence. 

Foundation—bowlder stone pillars on each corner. 

Door of puncheon. 

Windows—glaze with skins. 

Get necessary logs to replace rotten logs and whatever else necessary. 

Get clapboards, logs, skins, and any other material that may be necessary 
to put up the log cabin as it was, as nearly as possible. 


The log walls and stone foundation were all that was left of the 
old cabin. The clapboards of which the roof is made were left over 
from building the first house in Dayton, and had for years been lying 
in Houck’s lumber yard. Some fine old walnut logs were taken from 
the Patterson barn, which was being remodeled, and the lumber from 
these was used in making the door, window frames and shutters, all 
this work being done by hand with a broadax, and dressed with a 
drawing knife. 

The site which was chosen has been associated with the Patter- 
son family since Dayton was in the making. It is a triangular piece 
of land, formed by the junction of Main and Brown streets, and was 
originally loaned by Colonel Robert Patterson for school purposes, 
and for many years a little schoolhouse stood upon it. 

Mr. Patterson’s title to the land on which the cabin stands comes 
to him from the United States Government. From Colonel Robert 
Patterson it came to his son, Jefferson Patterson, and from him to his 
son, John Henry Patterson. Colonel Robert Patterson, by preémption 
rights from Daniel Cooper and John Cleves Symmes, obtained 2,400 
acres in that immediate vicinity, and the patent to this quarter section 
is signed by James Madison, President, October 5, 1816. 

This mention of the name of John Cleves Symmes brings up an 
interesting bit of history involving many of the early settlers of this 
section in much worry and loss. Benajmin Stites, of Pennsylvania, 
formed a land syndicate to preémpt a territory comprising the south- 
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west quarter of what is now Ohio. John Cleves Symmes, a member of 
Congress from New Jersey, took of Stites the section known as 
“Miami Lands,” comprising a million acres, and it is of a part of this 
section that Colonel Robert Patterson became the owner. History, 
however, does not say that he was compelled to pay twice for his land, 
as did some of the other early settlers, Symmes having failed to make 
good his contract with the Government. 

Owing to the strong family feeling and pride in the courage and 
valor of his ancestors, and to a desire that such tangible evidences of 
it that remain should be preserved, have we left for our study this 
log cabin, typical of the hardships and simplicity of the lives so bravely 
lived, that those who came after should profit thereby, and each in his 
generation make the world a better place for succeeding generations. 

Daniel Webster’s eloquent speech during the Log Cabin cam- 
paign of 1840 may fitly. close this brief sketch :— 

Gentlemen, it did not happen to me to be born in a log cabin; but my elder 
brothers and sisters were born in a log cabin. Raised among the snowdrifts 
of New Hampshire, at a period so early that when the smoke first rose from 
its rude chimney and curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar evi- 
dence of a white man’s habitation between it and the settlements on the rivers 
of Canada, its remains still exist. I make to it an annual visit. I carry my 
children to it and teach them the hardships endured by the generations which 
have gone before them. I love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred 
ties, the early affections and the touching narratives and incidents which mingle 
with all I know of this primitive family abode. I weep to think that none of 
those who inhabited it are now among the living; and if ever I am ashamed of 
it, or if I ever fail in affectionate veneration for him who reared it and de- 
fended it against savage violence and destruction, cherished all the domestic 
virtues beneath its roof, and through the fire and blood of a seven years’ revolu- 
tionary war, shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country 
and to raise his children to a condition better than his own, may my name and 
the name of my posterity be blotted forever from the memory of mankind. 


bob h 


SUBMERGED TREES IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


HE submerged forests just above the Cascades in the Col- 
umbia River can hardly fail to attract the attention of tour- 
ists who pass through the magnificent valley eroded by the 
stream across the axis of the Cascade Mountains, while to 

geologists the explanation of the phenomena is a matter of extreme 
interest. Wecan give no better description of the phenomena than by 
quoting the words of Major C. E. Dutton, for a long time a prominent 
member of the United States Geological Survey. 


The Columbia enters the Cascade barrier 3 or 4 miles below the Dalles. 
The platform of that range here has a width of 80 miles. From the Dalles 
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to the Cascade Locks, a distance of over 50 miles, the Columbia River flows 
as a broad, deep, quiet stream, with a sluggish current at low water. Its 
course resembles that of the Hudson through the Highlands; and this fact is at 
once suggestive, because the passage of rivers through mountain ranges is 
generally swift, and broken by many rapids. If it is otherwise, there is almost 
certainly an interesting reason for it. The Cascade Locks are situated almost 
exactly on the axes of the cascade range. Here is a cataract which has always 
been an insurmountable obstacle to navigation; for, within a distance of a few 
hundred yards, the river makes a descent of about 30 ft. The government 
is now building a short canal with large locks, to enable steamboats from below 
to reach the still waters above. Beginning at a point about a mile and a half 
above the cataract, the traveler, as he sails up the river, observes many old 
stubs protruding from the water and from the sand banks, laid bare during 
the low stages of the river. They are seen for a distance of 30 miles, recur- 
ring at frequent intervals, here clustered thickly together like the piles of an old 
wharf whose superstructure has decayed and vanished, there with wide inter- 
vals between them. During high water these tree-trunks are entirely sub- 
merged. An examination of the wood serves to identify them with 
the living species of fir which form the forests upon the mountains and cliffs 
round about. 

These submerged trees, together with the long still reach of water above, 
at once suggest that an obstacle has been placed athwart the stream, forming 
a dam which converted the river valley above it into a long, narrow lake, and that 
the rising water submerged an old forest of which these trees are the vestiges. 
Indeed, this is the only explanation which suggests itself. It is strongly cor- 
roborated by many other circumstances which may not be enlarged upon here. 
No geologist who has visited the locality has ever doubted, so far as I know, 
that this is, in general form, the true explanation. The only question which 
arises is about the nature of the obstacle which has dammed the river.* 


Of the three explanations given we will note, first, that of Major 
Dutton, who supposes at the Cascades a post-glacial “uplift of the 
entire platform athwart the river valley in the shape of a very flat 
anticlinal arch. The width or span of this arch is about 5% miles, 
and the eastern branch of the flexure is steeper than the western.” 
The river has now cut a gorge so far through the lower part of this 
obstruction that “it will probably require not more than a century 
or two for it to have cleared a passage deep enough to drain the slack- 
water reach above. The work of cutting a passage through the ob- 
struction 514 miles in length is nearly complete” (p. 83). Major 
Dutton’s supposition is that this obstruction was formerly much higher 
than now, having been much lowered by the action of the river, and 
that, when it was at the former height, sediment had accumulated 
above the obstruction so as to bury the forest, and so preserve it 
from decay until, through the lowering of the stream, it is now being 
uncovered. 

Dr. S. F. Emmons, of the United State Geological Survey, ob- 
jected to this theory on the ground that an earth movement such as 
Major Dutton supposes along the axis of the Cascade Mountains 
could not easily be supposed to have proceeded more rapidly than the 
corrasion of the stream in lowering the obstruction, and “then con- 


—-——= 


*Science, 1887, vol. ix. pp. 82-83. 
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SUBMERGED TREES ABOVE THE CASCADE OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER, IN 
LOW WATER 


veniently have stopped, so as to allow corrasion to gain its former 
ascendency over the earth movement.” (Vol. IX, p. 157.) 

As a counter theory, Dr. Emmons gave prominence to a tradition, 
widely circulated among the Indians and Hudson Bay trappers, which 
relates that “there once existed a natural bridge at the Cascades, and 
that the ancestors of the present tribes (probably at no very distant 
period) used to cross the river here dry shod” (p. 156), and that this 
bridge at length collapsed through the effect of the undercutting of 
the stream, and so formed the obstruction which now causes the Cas- 
cades. So generally disseminated is this tradition that it is made to 
play an important part in a popular novel, whose scenes are mostly 
laid in that region. But the theory can be best stated in Dr. Em- 
mons’ own words. 


At the time when the general cutting of the Columbia Valley had reached 
about the level of the present flood-plain at the Cascades, through some crack 
or other natural opening its waters found a passage into the underlying con- 
glomerate bed, which, being permeable, allowed a passage of this water down 
stream to a point in the bed itself where it outcropped at or above the level of 
the lower part of the stream. Such a passage, once established, would be 
rapidly enlarged by the force of such an overlying mass of water as the Columbia 
River; and to those familiar with the corrading force of water, as shown in the 
stream action of western rivers, it must readily be apparent that it would soon 
become large enough to take in the whole stream; that thus for a certain 
distance the whole Columbia would run underground, like the so-called “Lost 
Rivers,” which are still found under the basalt flows of the Snake River plains. 
Thus would have been formed the natural bridge spoken of by the Indians. 
Moreover, by this lowering of its bed at this point, the bed of the river. above 
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BOULDER BED IN THE CANAL NEAR THE WEST END 


would have been correspondingly lowered, and tree-growth would have gradu- 
ally extended down to the water's edge, as it does at present. 

Meantime the corrasion of this underground stream would gradually wear 
away the supports of the overhanging sheet of basalt, until at length they 
became inadequate to hold it up; and when they fell, the underground passage 
would have been suddenly filled, the river dammed up to the present level, and 
the stream also backed up so as to cover the roots of and thereby kill the trees 
along the lower part of its banks. Such is essentially the present condition of 
the stream, for the broken masses of the basalt which form the present stream 
bed at the Cascades resist the wearing-away of the water better than did the 
conglomerate, and the river above the cascades still stands at a higher level than 
it did before the falling-in of the basalt bridge. (p. 157.) 


The third theory is one presented by Dr. J. S. Newberry, who 
visited the place in 1855, in connection with the Pacific Railroad sur- 
vey, and is one which Mr. S. Prentiss Baldwin and I were independ- 
ently led to adopt when we visited the region in 1890, and of which 
the accompanying photographs (never before published) seem to be a 
complete demonstration. | According to this theory, the Columbia 
River had, before the growth of the buried forest, cut a gorge com- 
pletely through the obstruction presented by the anticlinal arch re- 
ferred to by Major Dutton; so that there was a gradual descent all 
the way from the Dalles to the section of the river which is below the 
Cascades. But this channel, where it was comparatively narrow at 
the Cascades, was finally obstructed by an immense landslide from 
the south, which turned the water of the river into its present course 
over the rocky bed which forms the Cascades. According to this sup- 
position, the trees which had grown down the bank covering the old 
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SEDIMENTARY BANKS OF JORDAN, 100 FT. HIGH AND LIABLE AT ANY 
TIME TO SLIDE INTO THE RIVER 


lower flood-plain above the Cascades were submerged and killed as 
they frequently are in reservoirs made by artificial means. 

Since the trees are still undecayed, it would follow that their 
submergence did not occur more than 100 or 200 years ago, for this 
longer period is the extreme limit that could be allowed for wood 
in that wet climate to resist decay. Some such date as this also must 
probably be given to the origin of the tradition referred to, which 
might naturally arise, even though there was no complete natural 
bridge at that time, as Professor Emmons supposes. For, according 
to this theory, the wide expanse now covered by the water as it falls 
over the Cascades was high and dry, bordered merely by a compara- 
tively narrow channel on the south side. Furthermore, for a brief 
period, after the landslide there would be a dry passage completely 
across until the vast reservoir above was filled. 

This explanation is supported by the fact that below the Cas- 
cades the land on the south side along which the railroad runs is con- 
stantly sliding into the river, so as to occasion great solicitude to the 
engineers who are looking after the safety of the roadbed. Upon 
going back into the forest between the railroad and the precipitous face 
of the mountain one finds immense long crevasses which have been 
formed at various times by the slipping down of the whole bank. Fin- 
ally the accompanying photograph, taken by Mr. Baldwin, in the canal 
bed when under construction, actually exposes this old channel. It 
was evident that if the canal had been dug a little farther to the south 
there would have been no rock obstruction. Professor Newberry’s 
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original theory, therefore, seems to be sufficiently well supported to be 
accepted and taught as a doctrine. 

In addition to the interest which in itself pertains to this phe- 
nomenon in the Columbia River, it is of special significance, as illustrat- 
ing the Biblical story of the way the children of Israel crossed the 
river Jordan, where the phenomena as described are closely analogous 
to these in the Columbia River, except that in the Columbia the dam 
produced by the landslide was permanent, owing to the hardness of 
the rocky obstruction over which the water was compelled to go, while 
in the case of the Jordan, there being no rocky obstruction, the former 
level would be soon resumed after the obstruction was once sur- 
mounted by the water. According to the account in Joshua, “the 
waters which came down from above stood, and rose up in one heap, 
a great way off, at Adam, the city that is beside Zarethan; and those 
that went down toward the sea of the Arabah, even the Salt Sea, were 
wholly cut off. . . . And the people hasted and passed over. 
and the waters of the Jordan returned upon their place, and went over 
all its banks, as aforetime.” 

This sequence of events is just what might have been produced 
in the valley of the Jordan on the occurrence of the facts simliar to 
those involved either in Major Dutton’s or Dr. Newberry’s theory to 
account for the submerged forests of the Columbia. On Major Dut- 
tons theory, a gentle anticlinal arch of 15 or 20 ft. thrown across the 
valley of the Jordan by an earthquake would furnish the temporary ob- 
struction necessary to set the water back to Zarethan; while the soft- 
ness of the sedimentary deposits which fill the valley of the Jordan 
would permit the river speedily to resume its former gradient. 

But the conditions more precisely fit the theory of a landslide; 
for the valley of the Jordan, about 15 miles wide, is filled to a great 
depth with unsolidified sedimentary depasits which accumulated when 
the water in the valley stood several hundred feet higher than it does 
now. Through this sedimentary deposit the Jordan cut a narrow 
gorge, or ghor, as it is called, to a depth of from 50 to Ioo ft., and a 
varying width of a few hundred feet. The bottom of this ghor is 
occupied both by the river and by the flood-plain, which is covered 
by water when the “Jordan overflows all its banks.” As this ghor is 
constantly growing wider through the action of the river as it swings 
from side to side and impinges against its banks, it must have been 
considerably narrower 3,000 years ago than it is now. But even now 
it would not be at all impossible for the landslide temporarily to ob- 
struct the channel, as it is supposed to have done in the time of Joshua. 

It is thus that geological records may render credible, and aid us 
in understanding, historic records that at first sight seem improbable. 

GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

















THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


HE missionary has often been so useful in archzeological 
exploration that on that account alone his foreign residence 
is justified. In Palestine, not to speak of other countries, 
much information of the most intelligent kind has been 

given by Eli Smith, Thomson, Van Lennep, Post, Porter, and others 
To this list we must now add the name of Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins, 
who accompanied Professor William Libbey of Princeton University 
on the trip through Gilead, told of in their book, The Jordan Valley 
and Petra. No one understands better than the missionary how to 
select the best native helpers, to deal with the people along the route, 
and to tell what others have not told. It is his business to study the 
conditions of his mission, and to see at the same time how to extend 
it, and thus his scientific explorations naturally connect with those 
which he makes into the moral, commercial and physical state of those 
to whom he is sent. 

With no avoidance of difficult paths, without friction with offi- 
cials, with ever watchful eyes for traces of the past, and with the 
commendable object of getting better photographs than others had 
got, Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins rode 600 miles, enjoying every step 
and providing enjoyment for their readers. Starting from Sidon 
they went to the sources of the Jordan and then turned southward, 
investigating the Jordan Valley at many points, and also passing 
through Gadara, Jerash, Madeba and Kerak down to Petra. All 
that they say of these places is of value, but Petra gave them their 
best opportunity to add to Biblical knowledge, for there they found 
al] carefully described a second “high place,” so that their work at 
Petra and that of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer have made 
us to understand fully this form of idolatrous worship, so often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament and always condemned. 

The work of Mr. Macalister at Gezer is to be popularly described 
in a volume called Bible Side-Lights which the house of Hodder and 
Stoughton is bringing out for him. It has 48 illustrations, and treats 
of the recent excavation as throwing light on the Scriptures, especi- 
ally on the inhabitants of Palestine in the time of the Patriarchs, 
their idolatries, houses, burials, city walls, crafts and customs. This 
is precisely the book needed to show the importance of excavation to 
knowledge of the Bible and the verification of its historical state- 
ments. Mr. Macalister has been as fortunate in his field as Mr. 
Petrie in Egypt, and this is saying a great deal. 

THeEoporE F. WriGcHt. 
Boston, Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF MEXICO:—The Mexican Govy- 
ernment has authorized the erection, on the site of the old Orphan 
Asylum, of a new building to house the overflow from the National 
Museum, now kept in the Palace. On the ground floor will be the 
archeological section and part of the history department. The upper 
floor will be devoted to paintings now in the school of fine arts. 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS, NEAR SPARTA:—London dis- 
patches report the announcement of the discovery by Dr. Rosanquet, 
under the auspices of the British School of Archzeology at Athens of 
the famous temple of Artemis, on the banks of the Eurotas river, near 
Sparta. This temple is supposed to be that of Artemis Orthia, the 
religious center of ancient Sparta, standing, according to Pausanias, 
in the district of Limne. 


IMAGE OF A HORSE AND CHARIOT FOUND IN ZEA- 
LAND :—In a bog in northern Zealand an image of a horse was re- 
cently found. It is of bronze, apparently of early date. The horse 


is 10 in. long. He is on wheels, and draws the sun, also on wheels. 
The sun image is ornamented with spirals. This seems to have been 
intended as an offering to some divinity, and was placed in the lake, 
which has since dried up. 


EARTHWORKS ON WHITECASTLE HILL, SCOTLAND: 
—This group of apparent earthworks consists of 5 separate works in 
two divisions, about 4o ft. apart. In the first the main fort is oval, 270 
by 250 ft. surrounded by a rampart and ditch. An oblong outwork 
105 by 8o ft. enclosed within two ramparts with an intervening trench 
is close by. The curvilinear works were evidently built for defence. 
The rectilinear works, on the other hand, appear to be indefensible, but 
their purpose is not known. 


ROMANO-BRITISH RELICS IN WINCHESTER :—The re- 
gion in and around Winchester is rich in Romano-British relics. As 
many of these relics have to do with burials and Roman law forbade 
interment within towns or cities, it it probable that this was a cemetery. 
In December last two elegant vases were dug up near a railway arch. 
Cinerary and votive urns have been found at various times. 
One, in perfect condition, is in red Salopian ware. The other was 
broken when found, but is capable of being mended. It is a one- 
handled vessel in what is apparently New Forest ware. 
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MASTODON REMAINS FROM OH1O:—Twenty-five years 
ago there were found, near Cisco station, Fayette County, Ohio, a 
mastodon tooth and a portion of a tusk, presumably from the same 
animal. The tooth was protruding from the bank of a stream. It is 
9% in. long, 5 in. wide, and 6 in. high. The enamel is worn by use 
in life, and cracked by falls. The tusk soon crumbled and disap- 
peared. Superficial invesitgation revealed no other portion of the 
skeleton, but a thorough search, which has never been made, might 
bring more of it to light. 


NECROPOLIS OF GROBBENDONCK:—While some lands 
was being cleared for the Count Adrien D’Ursel in 1904 on his estate of 
Grobbendonck, in the district of Antwerp, Belgium, a series of cinerary 
and votive urns and vases was found. They were hand-made, with- 
out turning. Following a Belgium custom previous to the Roman 
conquest, the urns contain smaller ones. These have been given to 
the Royal Museum at Brussels. This necropolis belongs to the iron 
age. It is situated upon the highest point of land, in the valley of the 


Neéthe. 


HEART OF RAMESES II:—It is reported that 4 ancient 
Egyptian vases containing the viscera of Rameses II have recently 


come into the possession of the Louvre. The contents of 3 of them 
had been reduced to powder, and could not, therefore, be identified. 
The other contained a hard slab. French scientists had it sawed into 
sections and examined thin shavings of it under the microscope. 
These horny fragments showed muscular fibers in the formation 
found only in the heart and tongue. Hence the conclusion is drawn 


that this 3 by 1% in. slab is nothing else than the heart of Rameses II, 
who died 1258 B. C. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ABYDOS:—Mr. Garstang finds work 
enough at Abydos to occupy him for 4 or 5 years, although others 
have supposed the field exhausted. He hopes in that time to clear 
the site. “He has obtained many objects from the Hyksos times at 
Esneh; and from the scarabs and other small antiquities there dis- 
covered hopes to put the chrononogy of that much-vexed period on a 
satisfactory footing.” The most important of his finds was at ‘‘Kos- 
tamneh, in Nubia, where he discovered an entire necropolis as it was 
left by its last users, and from this proposes to throw fresh light 
upon the origin of the predynastic civilization.” He trys to show the 
“original birth-place of the black-lined pottery sometimes called predy- 
nastic, and to correct the system of so-called ‘sequence-dates’ in several 
important particulars.” 


TRANSLATION OF AN EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS:—Prof. 
Golénischeff in M. Maspero’s Recueil de Travaux has translated an 
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Egyptian papyrus belonging to the hermitage at St. Petersburg. It 
is hoped that he will later translate other manuscripts in the same 
Museum, which have up to this time been inaccessible for the majority 
of Egyptologists. The manuscript in question is one of those folk- 
tales in which the Egyptians delighted. It ‘“‘set forth how a mariner, 
while sailing in the neighborhood of Punt, was shipwrecked and cast 
upon an enchanted island, the king of which was a mighty serpent, 
who, upon receiving promise of worship, dismissed him to his own 
country with assurance of protection and a whole shipload of presents 
for the reigning Pharaoh.” Prof. Golénischeff points out many anal- 
ogies between this tale and that of Sinbad, and certain episodes in 
the Odyssey, but M. Maspero thinks the resemblance far-fetched. 


A NEW RESTORATION OF THE LAOQCOON GROUP :— 
When the famous Laoco6n group was found and restored there was 
some discussion as to the original position of the missing right arm. 
In the restoration then made, the arm was extended in the air. <A 
recent discovery in a second-hand statuary store in Rome has made 
it possible to restore the group more accurately. On January 14, 
Herr Ludwig Pollak reported to the German Institute the finding of 
a fragment which he believes belonged to a copy of the Laocoon 
group. Just where the fragment was found the second-hand dealer 
was unable to state. It is part of an arm, bent at the elbow, so that 
the hand would rest against the head. Following this suggestion, 
a new restoration has been made. Laocoon’s suffering is thus made 
to appear more intense and the piece gains in artistic composition. 
This recently discovered fragment was evidently not part of the group 
now in the Vatican, but of a slightly smaller copy. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA:—The De- 
partment of Anthropology of the University of California has recently 
completed an investigation of the geographical distribution, tribal 
divisions and dialects of the Yokuts Indians of the San Joaquin val- 
ley and Tulare basin. Dr. A. L. Kroeber, who has been at work on 
this for some time, has just returned from a final trip to this region. 
Sixty years ago the Yokuts inhabited all the valley and foothill lands 
between the Chowchilla river and the Tehachapi pass. There were 
40 distinct tribes, speaking different, but related, dialects, proving the 
original unity of this group of tribes. More than 15 of these tribes 
have become extinct, and others are represented by single individuals 
only. Dr. Kroeber has recorded more than 20 dialects, which will 
be preserved for the study of anthropologists and linguists. It is ex- 
pected that a full report will soon appear in the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications on American Archeology and Ethnology. 


PEDESTAL OF A VOTIVE STATUE OFFERED TO THE 
BONA DEA:—Considered by itself, this pedestal discovered in the 
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Transtevere near the junction of the Viale del Re with the Piazza 
Mastai, is of little value. It bears the inscription, “Theogenea, wife 
of C. Rulilius, offers this image to the Bona Dea, in accomplishment 
of a vow.” The interest in this comes only when it is referred to 
the shrine of the same goddess found near the same spot in 1744. 
“The shrine is described by Bottari as a ‘tabekn acolino’ sheltering an 
altar and a spring, with 3 inscriptions stating that it had been erected 
by order of Marcus Vettius Bolanus, the owner of the estate (Insula 
Bolani) under the care of his agent Cladus.” Bolanus was one of 
the earliest governors of Brittannia and a consul suffectus under Nero. 
Bona Dea’s protection was evidently invoked largely by people suffer- 
ing with ophthalmia; another inscription, discovered in 1861, men- 
tions the recovery of eyesight through her intercession. 


MOSAIC PICTURE OF A HUNT:—On April 24, the City 
Antiquarium at Rome was open to visitors. It has been enlarged re- 
cently and many new works of art added. One of its treasures is a 
“mosaic picture of a hunt, with life-size figures of men and beasts, 
discovered not long ago within the area of the Licinian Gardens, near 
the Church of Santa Bibiana. The section of this great picture ex- 
hibited in the Antiquarium represents about 3-5 of the original com- 
position: the other 2-5 are still lying underground, and cannot be 
taken up unless the two railway lines which run over this part of the 
Horti Liciniani are removed.” This mosaic is third in size of those 
in Roman museums, being 70 by 30 ft., while the “Mosaic Antonini- 
ani’ taken from the Baths of Caracalla covers almost twice the space. 
The mosaic floor discovered in the Thermz of Otricoli is the other 
which is larger. The details of the scene, which represents the 
gathering of beasts from all parts of the world for the venationes of 
the amphitheater and for the stock kept in the vivarium make this 
latest the most interesting. ‘The mosaic shows the various devices 
used to entrap the beasts: We can see the gazelles forced to run into a 
corral surrounded by nets; wild boars harassd by mastiffs; and bears 
tempted to enter the cages (concealed by shrubs) by the exhibition 
of a huge piece of raw meat, while the venator, crouched on the top 
of the cage, is ready to lower the trap door.” 


HOPI SHRINES AND SPRINGS:—Dr. Fewkes in an article 
on Hopi Shrines near the East Mesa, calls special attention to the 
value of careful observation and the study of these shrines for the 
advancement of Hopi archeology. In conclusion he says :— 

Ownership in shrines and springs, like that in eagles’ nest, is hereditary 
in clans among the Hopi. The right to a spring is one of the most ancient of 
all ownerships in realty. So sacred are these places to the Hopi that they are 
associated with tribal gods and clan tutelaries; consequently, proprietorship in 
them is not abandoned even when the clans in their migrations seek new building 
sites. 

It is desirable that those engaged in the study of Southwestern archeology 
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should pay particular attention to the shrines in the immediate neighborhood 
of ruins, and where possible, gather all significant information regarding their 
use in modern times or since the ruins were deserted. This knowledge, taken 
in connection with legends of migrations, will aid in an identification of clan 
affiliations of former inhabitants of our Southwestern ruins. Although in most 
instances these shrines are now little more than rings of stones, occasionally 
an offering is found in them that reveals the presence of reverence in some mind, 
and it is generally true that the one who made this offering is related in some way 
to former inhabitants of the neighboring pueblo. 


WORK AT CAERWENT IN 1905 :—During 1905, five houses 
or blocks and the recently discovered gate in the south wall of the 
city were explored under the superintendence of Mr. T. Ashby, Jr., 
of the British School at Rome. One of these blocks was remarkable 
for the presence of the remains of a colonnade with 7 columns of 
uncertain use. ‘In another house there was found an octagonal tank 
with a tessellated floor and cemented walls, which was probably a 
bath; and the whole building . . . is probably part of the same 
building wherein was found the large hypocaust, which is still open 
for inspection. |The whole may possibly have formed part of a 
system of public baths.’ In still another house one of the walls of 
a room was preserved to the height of 14 ft., and some interesting 
bits of plaster remain. ‘“The south gate is extremely well preserved; 
the larger part of one ring of the stone arch being intact. It differs 
from the north gate in some important details.” Both were blocked 
up, but here the filling is of a better character and more deliberately 
constructed. “There are also the remains of two large stone drains, 
and possibly of two roads, one overlying the other.” Among the ob- 
jects found were “iron spear-and arrow-heads, knives, a bronze piped 
key, a part of a small clay statuette of Venus, a little bronze sphinx, 
a perfect bowl of a ware that appears to imitate Samian ware and a col- 
lection of plant seeds and animal bones that have been recovered from 
the earth taken from pits and wells.” 


PUEBLO ENVIRONMENT :—Science for June 8 contains an 
interesting discussion of Pueblo Environment by Dr. Walter Hough, 
from which we abstract the following: 

In the investigation of the habits and customs of the Pueblo In- 
dians, the study of the natural environment is an important element. 
The latitude, elevation and natural barriers of the southwest produce 
important modifications in climate, as is shown by the convolutions 
of the isotherms of 50°, 59° and 68°, by the scanty rainfall, by the ex- 
tremes of day and night temperature, by the high winds and the rare- 
fied air. The fitness of this region to sustain life depends mainly upon 
the rainfall, which is unequally distributed. The mountains covered 
with vegetation store moisture while the bare lands below shed it into 
swollen streams which disappear shortly after the rain ceases. 

The flora of the region is, however, capable of supporting an 
extensive fauna and even man. The plants are adapted for storing 
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moisture and for protection from the fierce rays of the sun. Protection 
from the harmful violet rays is especially necessary. The nocturnal 
habits of certain animals and the color of the Indians may be counted 
as adaptations for protection in this direction. The appearance of the 
white man has modified this environment to a great extent. Immense 
herds of cattle, horses and sheep were introduced so that the pastur- 
age was over-crowded and the grass disappeared, leaving the land so 
bare that the thin layer of good soil was soon washed off. A more 
disasterous result of this destruction of the vegetation was the drying 
up of springs. 

Man in this new environment has had to wander from place to 
place. Probably at first the tribes were confined to the mountain re- 
gion and then later spread down the water courses where they grad- 
ually took up the culture of maize. They attained superiority over 
the environment. North of the ridge crossing southern Arizona and 
New Mexico, the more primitive forms of irrigation are found, “that 
is by simple canals diverting water from streams to the nearest land 
and by warping or spreading by means of slight temporary barriers 
a fan of water from a point in the stream where the bank and bed of the 
stream are at a uniform level.” South of the water-shed trunk and 
lateral canals were employed by the Indians. 


WISCONSIN ARCHEOLOGIST :—The number of the Wis- 
consin Archeologist for the first 4 months of the present year consists 
of a report on the Archaeology of Eastern Sauk County by A. B. 
Stout. This region is rich in mounds, but there is a relative scarcity 
of implements. The mounds are of several forms, the largest number 
being tumuli but there are also many effigies. The effigies most fre- 
quently represent birds or bears, though there is one “man” mound 
and several of the “mink” type. One of the effigies showing most 
resemblance to the animal copied is a deer mound. The antlers are 
well defined, although only 3 in. high. The entire length of this mound 
is 135 ft. One of the bird mounds has a wing spread of 300 ft. What 
is thought to be the largest tumulus in the county is 13 ft. high and 
6o ft. in diameter. 

In a few of the mounds which have been excavated portions of 
skeletons have been found, some of them with evidences that the bodies 
were buried in a sitting posture. One mound opened by Mr. Stout 
and two others is described as follows:— 


Five feet from the center and at a depth of 4 ft. and 2 in. were found sev- 
eral charred sticks measuring 3% ft. long and 4 in. in. diameter. They ex- 
tended to a bed of charcoal 1 ft. thick and 5 ft. in diameter, the whole slightly 
north of the center of the mound. A layer of soft reddish loam several inches 
in thickness was distributed irregularly above and below the charred sticks: 
otherwise the material of the mound was a rich, black loam. On a level below the 
charcoal, but nearly in the center of the mound, were discovered a tooth with 
fragments of skull, arm and pelvic bones. Extending from these to the north- 
east were traces of a femur bone. Evidently the body had been placed in a sit- 
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ting position facing east, some dirt piled around the body and then a fire built 
above the legs and in front of the trunk. The charred but intact sticks would 
seem to indicate that the fire was covered with dirt before the fuel was consumed. 


No artifacts were found. ‘ 


A few pieces of pottery were reported. 

The Sauk County Historical society as an auxiliary of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society is doing its share toward preserving the 
antiquities of the state by looking after the archzological relics in its 
own country. Such auxiliary societies have an important field before 
them in arousing local interest and diffusing the knowledge of the 
value of prehistoric as well as historic remains. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE WA-KAVIRONDO IN THE KISUMU 
PROVINCE, EAST AFRICA :—When a Kavirondo dies he or she, as the case 
may be, is stripped of everything in the shape of clothing and ornaments, and 
these, as a rule, are distributed amongst the children, should the dead person 
have any; if not, they are taken by the near relatives. As soon as the person 
has expired the relatives in the same “boma” commence howling and crying, 
and in some cases this is done before the sick person has expired, but is close 
to death. 

The first persons informed of the death are those relatives and friends re- 
siding close at hand, whd arrive quickly to join in the mourning and to do their 
share of crying. 

The relatives and friends from a distance begin to arrived decked out in 
all their finery, bringing food for the dead, and also some of their cattle, as 
a rule a few cow and bull calves. The mourning lasts for about a fortnight, 
but the body is kept only for about 5 hours after death, when it is buried under- 
neath the floor of the hut of the dead person; but should several people have been 
buried there before and no space left, the body is buried just outside the hut, 
on the left-hand side. ji 

As a rule, after one person is buried in the hut, if it is intended to bury a 
second, and even a third person in the same hut, it is customary to knock out the 
back part of the hut and enlarge it. 

The Kavirondo belief is that the dead can hear, and this is their reason for 
burying their dead in and close to their huts, as they like the dead to hear what 
they say. 

The grave is dug about 4 ft. deep and is circular, and the dead person is 
put there in a doubled-up position. The body is buried quite naked, but some- 
times the skin on which the person slept, or which he wore, is placed at the bottom 
of the grave. 

When the grave is filled up, the earth is put back in small pieces, and is 
pressed tightly down, so that when all the soil is put back the surface is absolutely 
level, and to the casual observer it would not appear that the soil had been 
disturbed. As a precaution against hyznas and other wild animals a species 
of cactus is placed for a few days over the grave. 

Should the dead person be a grown male, the wife or mother or nearest 
relative of the dead man will cry continually for three months for about an hour 
before day break, but will stop when day breaks. . . —[A. S. Millikin, in 
Man, London, for April, 1906. | 








